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particularly silicates of alumina, must not be used on account of their power of absorbing the chlorine. For the same reason sulphides, magnetic iron oxide, metallic iron, fragments of wood or other organic matter, or, briefly, any substance capable of being acted on by chlorine or of reducing the chloride of gold must be carefully excluded from the filter bed.
The surface of the filter bed is covered with boards, not fitted closely together, but made into a framework by cross-pieces and pierced with many auger holes. This cover is useful when the tailing is being cleared out, otherwise, in shovelling away the ore, the surface of the filter bed is partly removed also. Filter cloths of canvas, burlap, or cocoa-nut fibre matting are also frequently used above the filter-bed, stretched tightly over a framework of wood which accurately fits the inside of the vat. The space between the canvas and the wall of the vat is packed with hemp or other material closely tamped down. Filter-cloths of every material, except asbestos, are soon rotted by the action of the chlorine, and their use is frequently dispensed with. Wool lasts longer than cotton.
Charging in the Ore. When the vats are ready to he charged, a layer of dry ore is spread over the false bottom, and time given for the water from the filler bed to be drawn up into this layer by capillary attraction. If attention is not paid to this point, the lowest layer of ore becomes too wet from the combined effect of the water added to it before charging in and that absorbed from the false bottom. The result in that the passage of the chlorine through the mass is resisted and there is a great increase in the consumption of the gas. Deetken states that the whole of the usual charge of gas may be thus consumed, not rising more than a few inches above the bottom. The greater part of the charge i,s damped by sprinkling with water and thoroughly mixing. The amount of the water added varies with the nature of the ore, but the usual amount is from 6 to 12 per cent, for roasted ores. If it is made too wet, dry ore to the required amount is mixedchlorine. .Liefore being used for the first time, the vats are thoroughly soaked with water to diminish their absorptive action on the chloride of gold solution, but all wood brought in contact with this solution is nevertheless invariably impregnated with a, certain amount of gold. This may be recovered after the vats, etc., are worn oul, by burning thorn and fusing the ashes with suitable fluxes. The*, false bottom generally consists of quartz pebbles, the lowest layer being of the size of hazel nuts, and each successive laver consisting of finer material until, at the lop, a thin layer of line sand (passing a 20-mesh sieve, but retained on a (JO-mesh sieve) is spread evenly over the surface. The thickness of the filter bed (which, is not shown in the figure) is usually from (> to 12 inches. It is supported on boards (A, Fig. I'll), .1 inch thick, in which numerous A-inc-h auger holes are drilled; these boards rest on wooden strips (not shown in the figure), »*) inches wide and 1 inch thick, which do not reach the edge of the vat, and so keep <i clear space 1 inch deep, just above the true bottom of the vat, in which the solution can accumulate. The solution is drawn off by a leaden pipe fitted with a stopcock, preferably of stoneware. Deetken states l that fine sea-shells (consisting of carbonate of lime) have been used instead of quartz pebbles for the filter beds without any prejudicial • result. Talcose rocks, and
